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During the siege of Boston, Colonel Quincy gave notice to 
General Washington of the movements of the British fleet, 
which he watched from his window, commanding a view of 
the harbor down to Point Alderton. He had the happiness 
to record on one of its panes, "October 10, 1775, Governor 
Gage sailed for England with a fair wind." 

On the 20th of March, 1776, he wrote to congratulate 
Washington on the evacuation of Boston, and continued to 
correspond with him until 1780, and with Franklin till 1783. 
Several Essays designed for publication on " Taxation," " Pa- 
per Money," and other financial topics, written in 1780-1783, 
remain among his manuscripts. 

After a short illness Mr. Quincy died at the age of seventy- 
five years, at his residence in Braintree, March 3, 1784. Hav- 
ing lived through an important historical period, and wit- 
nessed the American Revolution, he survived to see the 
Independence of the Colonies firmly established, and left his 
descendants the free citizens of a Great Eepublic. 



CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN. 

BY GEORGE STILLMAN HIL1ARD. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Christopher Gadsden was born in Charleston in the year 
1724. He was the son of Thomas Gadsden, a lieutenant in 
the British Navy, and Collector of the Port of Charleston 
under the royal government. Like many of the sons of 
wealthy Carolinans, he was sent to England for his education. 
He returned home in his seventeenth year, and being destined 
to a commercial career, he was sent to Philadelphia, and 
placed in a counting room there. After a second visit to 
England, he engaged in mercantile business in Charleston, to 
which he afterwards added the occupation of a planter. Unit- 
ing energy and enterprise to a sound judgment, he was early 
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successful, and was able from his own resources to purchase 
back an estate which his father had lost. He was one of the 
earliest and most uncompromising of South Carolinans in op- 
position to British oppression, and in resistance to the Stamp 
Act. As the Revolution advanced, he became one of the 
most conspicuous leaders in the State, both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. He warmly promoted the project of a General 
Congress before the popular branch of the legislature of South 
Carolina, and was chosen delegate to the Stamp Act Congress 
in Eew York in 1765. His talents for public speaking were 
but moderate, but he soon acquired commanding influence in 
that body from his sound judgment, and his ardent and en- 
lightened zeal for liberty. When the British Government re- 
newed their scheme for a revenue in 1769, he was one of the 
firmest supporters of the plan for a suspension of all commer- 
cial intercourse with Great Britain, though such a measure 
was peculiarly injurious to his own interest. He was a delegate 
to the first Continental Congress in 1774, in which he urged 
an attack on General Gage in Boston. In June, 1775, when 
the Provincial Congress had determined to raise troops, Mr. 
Gadsden, though absent on public duty in Philadelphia, was, 
without his knowledge, elected Colonel of the first regiment 
of South Carolina. He left Congress, and repaired to the 
camp, declaring, that "Wherever his country placed him, 
whether in the civil or military department, and if in the 
latter, whether as Corporal or Colonel, he would cheerfully 
serve to the utmost of his ability." He was made Brigadier- 
General the next year by Congress. Though not educated 
as a soldier, such was the confidence inspired by his character 
that he was placed at the head of the military establishment 
of the State. He commanded at Fort Johnson, when the 
Fort on Sullivan's Island was attacked by the British. He 
was actively engaged at the siege of Charleston in 1776, was 
one of the framers of the Constitution of South Carolina, 
adopted in 1778, resigned his military commission 1779, and 
as Lieut.-Governor of the State signed the capitulation when 
Charleston was taken by Sir Henry Clinton in 1780. On the 
defeat of Gates in August, 1780, he, with several other of his 
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countrymen, was sent by the British authorities to St. Augus- 
tine, then a British garrison. He alone of the prisoners re- 
fused to enter into any engagements by which a partial free- 
dom might be secured, and was, therefore, imprisoned for ten 
months. One of his biographers says: "Mr. Gadsden im- 
proved his solitude by close application to study, and came 
out much more learned than he entered." Being exchanged, 
he was sent to Philadelphia, and there released. He hastened 
back to Carolina, and was elected a member of the Assembly 
which met at Jacksonburgh in 1782. He was chosen Gover- 
nor, but declined on account of age and infirmity, but he 
continued his services in the Assembly and Council. In spite 
of the great personal losses the war had occasioned, and of 
his imprisonment in St. Augustine, he had the magnanimity 
to oppose the law which was proposed for confiscating the 
estates of the Tories, and earnestly contended for the policy 
of oblivion of the past, and forgiveness of all wrongs. He 
was an influential member of the Convention which ratified 
the National Constitution in 1788, and of that which revised 
the State Constitution in 1790. He died in his 82d year. 
He had a sound constitution, and always enjoyed vigorous 
health, and his death was occasioned more by an accidental 
fall than from disease or natural decay. He was a friend and 
correspondent of Samuel Adams, whose character in many re- 
spects resembled his own. He was a man of religious prin- 
ciples, and a zealous, though not bigoted, member of the 
Episcopal Church. He was remarkable for his disinterested- 
ness in money matters, declining all offices of profit, and re- 
fusing to take the salaries of such trusts as were conferred 
upon him. Dr. Ramsay closes a biographical sketch of him 
as follows: " His character was impressed with the hardihood 
of antiquity, and he possessed an erect, firm, and intrepid 
mind, which was well calculated for buffeting with revolu- 
tionary storms." In a letter dated Charleston, December 2, 
1765, addressed to Charles Garth, agent of the Colony of 
South Carolina, he says: "I wish that the Charters being 
different in different Colonies, may not be the political trap 
that will ensnare us at last, by drawing different Colonies 
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upon that account to act differently in this great and common 
cause, and whenever that is the case all will be over with the 
whole. There ought to be no New England men, no New 
Yorker, &c, known on the Continent, but all of us Ameri- 
cans." 



NATHANIEL SCUDDER. 

BY WILLIAM S. STEYKEE. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Two brothers, the ancestors of Dr. Nathaniel Scudder, of 
New Jersey, emigrated to this country from Scotland about 
the year 1625. One of the brothers remained near where he 
landed in Massachusetts, and the other finally settled on Long 
Island in 1630. From the Long Island branch of the family 
came Jacob Scudder, the father of the subject of this sketch. 
Jacob and Abia Scudder had three sons and three daughters, 
Nathaniel being the eldest. He was born near Monmouth 
Court House, New Jersey, May 10, 1733. He graduated at 
the College of New Jersey in the Class of 1751, and imme- 
diately commenced the study of medicine. For many years 
he had an extensive practice in the county of Monmouth, and 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of the people of that part 
of the State on account of his varied learning, strong powers 
of mind, genial disposition, and purity of life. He married 
Isabella Anderson, only daughter of Colonel Kenneth Ander- 
son, March 23, 1752. His eldest son, John Anderson Scudder, 
born in 1759, was a graduate of Princeton College in 1775, 
and adopted his father's profession, and like him was also a 
Member of Congress in 1810. At the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War, Nathaniel Scudder was made Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the First Regiment of the Monmouth Militia, 
Colonel George Taylor being its commanding officer. About 
the time the Howe brothers issued their proclamation offering 



